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HE WORLD’S MOST POPULOUS COUNTRY is ruled by 

the world’s largest political party. From September 
15 to 27, 1956, the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) 
held its Eighth Congress in a blaze of publicity. Al- 
though no non-Communist newsmen were admitted to 
the proceedings, the unusual steps were taken of ad- 
mitting representatives of tame non-Communist Chi- 
nese parties to some of the proceedings and of pub- 
lishing texts or excerpts of the speeches at once." Fifty- 
five delegations from Communist and “workers’” par- 
ties of other countries also attended, each under the 
chairmanship of a high-ranking party functionary. 

The congress produced no obvious indications of 
shifts in the location of power within the CCP, no ma- 
jor changes in party organization, and indeed no spec- 
tacular developments of any kind. The press of the 
non-Communist world therefore seems to have felt that 
the mountain had brought forth only a mouse and to 
have concentrated its attention on dull, but at least 
concrete, revelations of economic progress and prob- 
lems.” A careful interpretation of the background and 
proceedings of the congress, however, can yield more 
significant conclusions. 

The congress took place under circumstances not un- 
like those surrounding the Nineteenth Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party, held in October 1952, six 
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1 Differing summaries or sets of excerpts, or a summary 
and the full text, were broadcast in many cases by the Chinese 
Home Service (in Chinese) for domestic consumption and by 
the New China News Agency (in English) for foreign con- 
sumption. In certain cases these differences are significant, and 
both versions need to be studied. 

2 See for instance “The Newer China,” The Economist, 
October 6, 1956, pp. 23-24 and “Peiping’s Party Congress 
Reflects Confidence,” New York Times, September 30, 1956. 


months before Stalin’s death. Mao Tse-tung is sixty- 
three years old, and his health, though apparently bet- 
ter now than it was a few years ago, has long been 
precarious. It is clearly to his interest to ensure as far 
as possible that his death or enforced retirement would 
not be followed by the kind of power struggle which 
occurred in the Soviet Union after the death of Stalin. 

Yet a power struggle not much less serious, at least 
in its potentialities, has been going on within the CCP 
since about 1953. It does not appear to have threatened 
the dominant position within the party which Mao 
Tse-tung has held since 1935, but has revolved rather 
around the question of who will succeed him. The two 
leading contenders have been, and in all probability 
still are, Liu Shao-ch’i and Chou En-lai, each five 
years younger than Mao and to all appearances in 
better health. 

For a time the existence of this contest was partly 
obscured by the celebrated Kao Kang and Jao Shu- 
shih affair. Since 1949 Kao Kang had built up in 
Manchuria a powerful satrapy which posed a serious 
threat to the control of the party center over the na- 
tion’s leading industrial region. As chairman of the 
State Planning Committee, Kao set industria! targets 
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which proved to be too ambitious, apparently in the 
expectation of receiving massive economic aid from 
the Soviet Union. When this aid failed to materialize 
on the scale expected, the targets had to be reduced, 
and Kao suffered a corresponding blow to his position 
within the party. In agriculture, Kao took a soft line 
toward the peasants by favoring a policy of mechaniz- 
ing agriculture before collectivizing it; but this order 
of priorities was reversed by the dominant elements at 
the party center. More serious still, Kao allegedly aimed 
at building for himself a position in the CCP second 
only to that of Mao Tse-tung himself, and therefore at 
vaulting over the heads of both Liu Shao-ch’i and 
Chou En-lai. Kao’s fellow conspirator Jao Shu-shih, 
the chairman of the East China regional government, 
tried without success to win over to their side various 
commanders within the People’s Liberation Army. This 
step must have seriously alarmed Chou En-lai, who 
has a considerable following within the Army. 

For thus loosing the dogs of “intra-Party struggle” 
the two were sternly warned by Liu Shao-ch’i at the 
Fourth Plenary Session of the CCP Central Committee 
in February 1954. When they proved obdurate they 
were crushed: Kao is alleged to have committed suicide 
while Jao’s fate remains unknown. In the summer and 
autumn of 1954 the regional governments, the regional 
bureaus of the Central Committee, the Field Armies 
(i.e., the regional armies), and the regional newspapers 
were all abolished, so that any possibility of further 
regional threats to the control of the party center over 
the country was virtually eliminated. 

There can be little doubt that the main immediate 
beneficiary of this drastic overhauling was Chou En-lai. 
The State Planning Committee, now staffed with com- 
parative nonentities, was brought for the first time 
clearly under his control in his capacity of Premier. The 
same was done with the armed forces by creating a 
, Ministry of Defense within the cabinet. The latter in- 
novation was legitimatized in the new constitution of 
September 1954 through the abolition of the former 
People’s Revolutionary Military Council, a powerful 
body which had exercised actual control over the armed 
forces, in favor of a comparatively powerless and much 
larger National Defense Council. 

Liu Shao-ch’i, for his part, probably suffered from 
the fact that Jao Shu-shih had been a protégé of his. 
In a speech to the National People’s Congress in Sep- 
tember 1954, furthermore, Liu came dangerously close 
to espousing Kao Kang’s soft line toward the peasants.® 
Liu very nearly disappeared from the limelight during 
1955, when the drive to collectivize China’s farms went 
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into high gear.* He continued to rank second to Mao 
Tse-tung in precedence within the party, however, and 
he almost certainly remained Mao’s preferred candidate 
for the succession. He had indeed risen to prominence 
in the party since about 1938 largely through unswerv- 
ing devotion to Mao. Chou, on the other hand, is vir- 
tually the only member of the present top leadership 
of the party who does not owe his position at least in 
large part to Mao’s favor. Superior to most of his col- 
leagues in social background, education, intellectual 
ability, and political flexibility, he appears to have 
earned considerable distrust through his ambition, 
power, and prominence in the eyes of the public. 

It is clear that Chou came under severe pressure dur- 
ing 1956. The CCP’s comparatively mild denunciation 
of Stalin, published on the first anniversary of the of- 
ficial announcement of the conclusion of the Kao 
Kang and Jao Shu-shih affair,® included an ominous 
warning that “We must be vigilant against the possi- 
bility that some people, who obtain the high confidence 
of the masses because of their many achievements in 
the work of the Party or the State, may use this con- 
fidence to abuse their authority and make mistakes.”* 
At the Third Session of the First National People’s 
Congress in June 1956, Chou came in for severe cri- 
ticism for the alleged overcentralizing tendencies of his 
cabinet and for shortages of consumer goods. According 
to the official account of his speech, which was the 
only major speech delivered at this session of the NPC 
of which the full text has never been published, he 
“warned all Government workers that the nearer the 
top the easier it was for them to become isolated from 
the masses and cut off from realities.”’ These words 
have the flavor of a “confession.” There are good 
reasons for thinking that the three years preceding the 
Eighth Congress of the CCP were marked by a severe, 
if largely secret, intra-Party struggle, and that Chou 
En-lai (who had been the maiz. gainer from the purging 
of Kao, Jao, and their supporters) probably lost some 
of his power in the period just before the congress. 

Not since the Seventh Congress in the spring of 1945 
had the CCP held a party congress. Inasmuch as its 
constitution specified the normal interval between con- 
gresses as three years, this delay had been a source of 
some embarrassment. To be sure, conditions in the 
meantime had been far from normal. To mention only 





4 The foregoing summary of the “intra-Party struggle” 
within the CCP is based on material in the Chinese Com- 
munist press for the period 1953-55 too extensive to be docu- 
mented within the space limits of this article. 

5 NCNA, Peking, April 4, 1955. 

6 NCNA, Peking, April 4, 1956; printed as “On Histori- 
cal Experience Concerning the Dictatorship of the Proletariat,” 
Peking Jen Min Jih Pao, April 5, 1956. 
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the two most outstanding changes in the CCP’s posi- 
tion: it had passed from the position of a party in re- 
bellion through the crucible of civil war into the posi- 
tion of a party in power; party membership had grown 
from 1.2 million in 1945 to 10.7 million on the eve of 
the Eighth Congress. 


Congress Preparations 
The first formal step toward the convening of the 


Eighth Congress was taken by the Sixth Plenary Ses- 
sion of the Seventh Central Committee in October 
1955, which adopted a resolution calling for the con- 
gress to be convened at some time during the second 
half of 1956, the exact date to be fixed by the Politburo 
(the Political Bureau of the Central Committee). The 
principal tasks of the congress would be to hear re- 
ports on the work of the Central Committee and other 
bodies, on a new party constitution, and on the forth- 
coming Second Five Year Plan; and to elect a new 
Central Committee. The Sixth Plenary Session also 
adopted regulations governing the elections for delegates 
to the congress, which were held during the ensuing 
months.® 

On July 6, 1956, it was announced that the Central 
Committee (rather than the Politburo) had fixed the 
date for the opening of the congress as September 15, 
1956.° This date would mark the third anniversary of 
a highly unusual message from Mao Tse-tung (a chief 
of state and chairman of the CCP Central Committee) 
to the then Soviet Premier Malenkov (a mere chief 
of government) announcing the grateful acceptance, 
after months of secret negotiations in Moscow and pro- 
longed debate within the CCP, of the rather niggardly 
economic aid which the Soviet government had agreed 
to give in connection with Communist China’s First Five 
Year Plan.*® The precise importance of this coincidence 
of dates is debatable, but that it had some significance 
can hardly be doubted. It may be noted in passing that 
the Twentieth Congress of the Soviet Communist Party 
convened on February 14, 1956, the sixth anniversary 
of the important Sino-Soviet treaty of 1950. 

On August 22 and September 8 and 13, the Seventh 
Plenary Session of the Seventh Central Committee met 
to prepare the agenda for the congress. It approved 
the texts of the principal documents to be presented 
to the congress and presumably confirmed the choice 
of the individuals already selected by the Politburo to 
present them. Liu Shao-ch’i was to present the political 
report, Teng Hsiao-p’ing a report on the revised party 
constitution, and Chou En-lai a set of draft proposals 
on the Second Five Year Plan. That there was prob- 
ably far from unanimous agreement on these questions 


8 NCNA, Peking, October 17, 1955, 
9 NCNA, Peking, July 6, 1956. 
10 Text in People’s China, 1953, No. 19, p. 3. 
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is suggested by the official announcement, which refers 
with characteristic understatement to “keen discus- 
sion.”** The session also prepared “draft” lists of mem- 
bers of the praesidium, secretariat, and credentials com- 
mittee of the forthcoming congress. 

Since one of the main functions of any Communist 
Party Congress is to confirm the “correctness” of the 
party’s current line and leadership, the promulgation of 
some sort of official formulation of the party’s recent 
history is a common feature of such congresses. At the 
CCP’s Seventh Congress in 1945, this had been done 
by means of a resolution, written by Mao Tse-tung, 
adopted by the congress, and entitled “Resolution on 
Some Questions in the History of Our Party.”** On 
the occasion of the Eighth Congress a different pro- 
cedure was adopted. On the eve of the congress the 
New China News Agency released the text of two docu- 
ments prepared by a pair of party historians, Hsiao 
I-ping and Chang Kung. One of these documents pre- 
sents in summary form the current official interpreta- 
tion of the first seven Party Congresses; the second does 
the same for various important Politburo meetings and 
Plenary Sessions of the Central Committee throughout 
the party’s history.** Both documents of course confirm 
the eternal “correctness” of Mao Tse-tung and ex- 
coriate his opponents. Although misleading ii taken at 
face value, they are fairly enlightening if ceretully in- 
terpreted in the light of the other available evidence. 

The People’s Daily, the official organ of the CCP 
Central Committee, greeted the morning of the con- 
gress’s opening with a statement of what it wanted the 
world to think of the occasion.** Apart from the scarcely 
debatable proposition that the CCP’s goal is the Marx- 
ist-Leninist brand of socialism, this editorial raised 
several other interesting questions. It referred to the 
familiar problem of “subjectivism” and “sectarian tend- 
encies” within the CCP and warned that “many lead- 
ing personnel at higher levels often fail to understand 
the opinions of the lower ranks and the masses.” The 
editorial mentioned the Soviet Union only ence and 
said nothing of the dictatorship of the proletariat, that 
stage of the socialist revolution in which Communist 
China ought, according to orthodox Marxist theory, to 
be." From Moscow, Pravda, in its corresponding edi- 
torial, optimistically affirmed that “the People’s Dem- 


11 NCNA, Peking, September 14, 1956. 

12 The Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung, London: Lawrence 
and Wishart (New York: International Publishers), Vol. 4, 
pp. 171-218. 

13 NCNA, Peking, September 14-15, 1956. 

14 “Milestones in China’s Great Socialist Cause,” Peking 
Jen Min Jih Pao, September 15, 1956. 

15 Cf. Benjamin Schwartz, China and the Soviet Theory 
of People’s Democracy, Cambridge: Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Center for International Studies, 1954. 








ocratic Dictatorship [the Chinese Communist term used 
in preference to “the dictatorship of the proletariat’’] 
is successfully fulfilling the functions of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat.”** Perhaps the major difference be- 
tween the two concepts lies in the Chinese Communist 
insistence on maintaining a “united front” in which 
non-Communist parties continue to lead at least a 
nominal existence. Of these minor parties the editorial 
in the People’s Daily said categorically that “the Com- 
munist Party will carry out the policy of long term 
coexistence and mutual supervision with other demo- 


cratic parties; so long as the Communist Party exists, 


the other democratic parties will also exist.” 

After the opening address by Mao Tse-tung on Sep- 
tember 15, of which more later, the 1,026 delegates 
(there were also 86 alternates) proceeded to confirm 
by election the 63-man praesidium, the 13-man secre- 
tariat, and the 29-man credentials committee, all con- 
sisting of leading figures in the party, and all of whom 
had been nominated by the Seventh Plenary Session 
of the Seventh Central Committee.’’ Of the 63 indi- 
viduals elected to the praesidium, all but one (Ti Ching- 
chuan) were later elected to regular or alternate mem- 
bership on the Eighth Central Committee. On the 
evening of the same day the praesidium elected its own 
13-man standing committee, which by a not very re- 
markable coincidence consisted of the 13 men who had 
for the preceding year and a half made up the mem- 
bership of the Politburo.*® 


For reasons of space only the most important of the 
speeches delivered before the congress can be sum- 
marized here. Among them, the first in chronological 
order, although not necessarily in interest, is that by 
Mao Tse-tung. Apart from five references to the Soviet 
Union and an admission of “serious shortcomings” on 
the part of “many of our comrades” within the CCP, 
the main point of interest in the speech is perhaps 
Mao’s statement that “our Party is now more united, 
more consolidated than at any time in the past.” The 
history ef recent “intra-Party struggle” already sum- 
marized makes it likely that this remark was intended 
to carry a heavier load of meaning than might appear 
at first sight. This suspicion is strengthened by the 
recollection of a very similar remark made by Wang 
Ming (Ch’en Shao-yii) in Moscow early in 1934, at 


16 “Fraternal Greetings to the Eighth Congress of the Chi- 
nese Communist Party,” Pravda, September 15, 1956. 

17 NCNA, Peking, September 15, 1956. 

18 Ibid. The order in which the names were listed is 
worth noting and may be compared both with earlier lists of 
the same Politburo and with the order of names in the Polit- 
buro elected by the Eighth Central Committee (see below) : 
Mao Tse-tung, Liu Shao-ch’i, Chou En-lai, Chu Teh, Ch’en 
Yiin, K’ang Sheng, P’eng Chen, Tung Pi-wu, Lin Po-ch’ii, 
Chang Wen-t’ien, P’eng Te-huai, Lin Piao, Teng Hsiao-p’ing. 
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a time when his colleagues in China (the so-called Re- 
turned Student Clique) had just demoted Mao to the 
post of Minister of Education in the Central Soviet 
Government.’® In the CCP, it seems, one crushes the 
opposition and calls it unity. Mao’s remark could of 
course be taken as referring solely or mainly to the 
crushing of the Kao Kang and Jao Shu-shih faction, 
but more recent events mentioned above make this in- 
terpretation appear inadequate, and the reference was 
more probably to the checking of Chou En-lai. 

The longest and most important speech delivered 
before the congress was Liu Shao-ch’i’s political report 
on behalf of the outgoing Central Committee.*® More 
deferential toward the Soviet Union than Mao’s speech, 
it attempted something of a reconciliation of divergent 
Chinese Communist and Soviet concepts by asserting 
that “the people’s democratic dictatorship has in es- 
sence become one form of dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat.” According to Liu, however, this particular form 
of dictatorship constitutes a united front under CCP 
leadership, in which other “democratic” parties and 
classes (including the overseas Chinese, whose allegiance 
Liu explicitly refused to renounce) exercise dictatorship 
over the “reactionaries.” Liu dealt at some length (but 
without saying anything very new or startling) with 
the socialization of agriculture, commerce, and industry; 
with plans for increases in output in all fields of con- 
struction and production; with social affairs; and with 
foreign relations. 

With respect to party affairs, Liu echoed a large 
number of recent pronouncements which have stressed 
the necessity for tolerance of divergent views and for 
lenient treatment of erring party members who admit 
their mistakes. Since the triumph of Mao Tse-tung in 
1935, he said, the Central Committee of the CCP has 
“not made any mistake in its line.” This happy situation 
he attributed not only to Mao’s leadership but to a 
sound grasp of Marxism-Leninism on the part of the 
party membership during the pre-“Liberation” period. 
He warned, however, that about 6C percent of the 
party’s present membership have joined since 1949, 
and that most of them require more training in Marx- 
ism-Leninism. 

The next major report to the congress was a lengthy 
one by Teng Hsiao-p’ing on the proposed new party 
constitution.** In addition to commenting on the con- 
stitution, he dealt with ideological and disciplinary prob- 





19 “. . . our party is at present united, monolithic, around 
its Bolshevik Central Committee as never before in the 13 
years of its existence.” International Press Correspondence, 
February 5, 1934, p. 199. On Mao’s demotion, see Robert C. 
North, “The Rise of Mao Tse-tung,” Far Eastern Quarterly, 
February 1952, p. 141. : 

20 NCNA, Peking, September 16, 1956. 

21 NCNA, Peking, September 17, 1956. 
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lems within the party. Among the past or present tend- 
encies which incurred his disapproval were contempt 
of “the masses,” bureaucratic empire-building by “lead- 
ing comrades,” the formation of cliques, excessive cen- 
tralization, “decentralism” (i.e., excessive decentraliza- 
tion), insufficient democracy within the party, and 
occasional manifestations of “the cult of the individual.” 
He quoted at length from a Central Committee resolu- 
tion of September 1948, perhaps the most striking 
feature of which is a clear statement that in time of 
emergency the commanders of military units have the 
right to make decisions without reference to their po- 
litical officers (commissars). He impaled himself firmly 
on the paradox, currently fashionable in the CCP, that 
while the party is “an organization of unanimous opin- 
ion,” it does not follow that individual members may 
not hold and express individual opinions even if these 
happen to differ from the party line. 

Chou En-lai next delivered his report on the progress 
of the First Five Year Plan and the proposed nature of 
the Second.** It should be noted that this topic, though 
important, gave him little scope for originality. He fore- 
shadowed a continuing emphasis upon the development 
of heavy industry rather than upon consumer goods, 
although he predicted a 25 to 30 percent rise in wages 
during the Second Five Year Plan.** By the end of 
1957, he predicted, China would have completed the 
“cooperativization” (i.e., collectivization) of agricul- 
ture and handicrafts and would be producing about 5.5 
million tons of steel per year. The completion of the 
Yingtan-Amoy railway (which has an important bear- 
ing on the fate of Quemoy), he said, would occur 
“soon.”** He admitted that in 1954 his government had 
compulsorily purchased too much grain from the peas- 
ants but asserted that this situation had been remedied 
in 1955 by the introduction of the more moderate 
“Three Fix” system of grain purchases. In all this there 
is nothing essentially new. 

Minister of Defense P’eng Te-huai gave a report®® 
which also contained little that was new. Apart from 





22 NCNA, Peking, September 18, 1956. 

23 An Agence France Presse despatch from Hong Kong 
(December 3, 1956) reported that in mid-November, during 
Chou En-lai’s absence from China, Mao Tse-tung, Liu Shao- 
ch’i, and Ch’en Yiin, presumably influenced by events in 
Poland and Hungary, had revised the forthcoming Second 
Five Year Plan in the direction of reducing expenditures on 
heavy industry and permitting a somewhat greater improve- 
ment in living standards, During the same absence, two new 
Vice Premiers (Nieh Jung-chen and Po I-po) were appointed 
to the State Council, a halt was called to the expansion of 
government agencies, and a sweeping reshuffle of personnel 
in economic agencies subordinate to the State Council under- 
taken. 

24 The railway has since been reported completed (NCNA, 
Peking, December 9, 1956). 

25 NCNA, Peking, September 19, 1956. 
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a summary of the Army’s progress toward moderniza- 
tion and a statement that its total size was then 2.7 
million men less than its pre-“Liberation” peak, the 
main point of interest in his report was his heavy em- 
phasis on the “collective leadership” by the CCP’s party 
committees within the armed forces over the respective 
unit commanders. The latter still have the right to make 
decisions on their own responsibility in time of emer- 
gency, but they presumably find themselves responsible 
in ordinary circumstances, to an even greater extent 
than ever before, to their party committees. It is not 
clear from P’eng’s report whether the commanders and 
their commissars retain the right which they once had** 
to recommend to the party membership in their units 
candidates for the party committees. 

Probably the most significant aspect of Vice Premier 
Chen Yi’s report on foreign affairs*’ is that it was he, 
and not Foreign Minister Chou En-lai, who made it. 
In the past, Chou had been accustomed to deliver re- 
ports of this kind. Unlike Mao Tse-tung and Liu Shao- 
ch’i, Chen made no reference to the “Socialist camp” 
headed by the Soviet Union. The main themes of his 
report were those characteristic of current Chinese Com- 
munist pronouncements on international affairs: peace- 
ful coexistence, praise for neutralism, and the like. 


Economic Reports 

In the field of economic affairs, Chairman Po I-po 
of the National Economic Commission stated** that dur- 
ing the next several years the national budget will con- 
stitute about 30 percent of China’s national income, and 
that capital investment will be held at a level of 20 
percent of the national income. According to Po, this 
will “insure the rapid growth of industrial construction 
and gradual improvement of the people’s livelihood.” 
What these euphemistic words actually mean is that 
consumer goods and living standards will continue to 
be subordinated to heavy industry. Minister of Finance 
Li Hsien-nien announced* that the general level of 
prices in China is stable and that “Socialist commerce 
is almost the only commerce in our Nation.” Chairman 
Ulanfu of the Commission on Nationalities Affairs re- 
vealed® that “Socialist transformation” (i.e., the collec- 
tivization of agriculture, commerce, and handicrafts) 
had been completed among 28 million out of the 35 
million people of national minorities and was in progress 
among the remainder. 





26 Cf. Chin Ta-k’ai and Chang Ta-chiin, Chung-kung 
chiin-shih p’ou-shih (An Analysis of Chinese Communist Mili- 
tary Affairs), Hong Kong: Freedom Press, 1954, p. 64. 

27 NCNA, Peking, September 25, 1956. 

28 NCNA, Peking, September 19, 1956. 

29 Chinese Home Service broadcast, Peking, September 22, 
1956. 

30 NCNA, Peking, September 20, 1956. 





In the field of legal and security affairs, Chairman 
Tung Pi-wu of the Supreme People’s Court admitted** 
that “we still lack some urgently needed, comparatively 
well-defined basic laws, such as a criminal code, a law 
of procedure, a labor law, a law of land utilization, and 
so forth,” and that many existing laws needed revision. 
Minister of Public Security Lo Jui-ch’ing, who also 
commands the Public Security Forces under Army 
Headquarters, stated*? that the second campaign against 
“counterrevolutionaries,” which had begun in 1955, had 
won “a decisive victory in eliminating the remnant 
counterrevolutionary forces.” He admitted that there 
had been some excesses in the course of the campaign, 
but denied that they had flowed from any intrinsic fault 
in Communist China’s system of police controls. 

Certainly the most tragic of the speeches delivered 
before the congress was a “confession” by Li Li-san, the 
de facto leader of the party from 1928 to 1930, who 
after a long period of disgrace had been rehabilitated 
in 1945, only to be forced out in 1953 from his post as 
Minister of Labor and Chairman of the All-China Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions.** After admitting the errors 
of ideology and policy of which the party leadership 
holds him to have been guilty during his early career, 
he confessed that he had fallen into the error of “sub- 
jectivism” during his work with the trade unions after 
1950. For a hint as to what this “subjectivism” may 
have consisted of, we have to turn to the speech by 
Chairman Lai Jo-yu of the All-China Federation of 
Labor, who stated that “economism” (i.e., devotion to 
workers’ living standards) had been widespread among 
the trade unions during the first few years after 1950.** 
It would be reasonable to suppose, therefore, that Li 
Li-san fell in 1953 mainly because he sympathized with, 
or at ieast failed to combat, a rampant “economism” 
among the workers, whom the regime was determined 
to subject to the strictest sort of labor discipline. 

The new party constitution adopted by the Eighth 
Congress does not differ very much from its predecessor, 
the constitution adopted by the Seventh Congress in 
1945. It does not, for example, formally abolish the 
Politburo and Secretariat and replace them with a 
Praesidium, as was done at the Nineteenth Congress of 
the Soviet Communist Party in 1952. There are, how- 
ever, certain innovations worth mentioning. The lauda- 
tory references to Mao Tse-tung and his thought which 
the earlier constitution contained have been deleted, so 
as to bring the document into line with the post-Stalin 





31 Ibid. 

32 Ibid. 

33 Three differing sets of excerpts from this speech were 
broadcast by NCNA on September 23, 1956. 

34 NCNA, Peking, September 23, 1956. The summary 
broadcast on the same day by the Chinese Home Service, for 
domestic consumption, omitted this statement. 
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emphasis on “collective leadership” and deprecation of 
“the cult of the individual.” The new constitution takes 
cognizance of the obvious fact that the party has now 
seized power and sets forth the guiding principles dur- 
ing the present phase of “transition to Socialism.” The 
post of honorary chairman of the party is created, and 
will clearly be occupied by Mao Tse-tung when and 
if he is forced by age or bad health to retire. As under 
the former constitution, the chairman of the Central 
Committee serves also as chairman of the Politburo, but 
unlike the previous situation he does not necessarily 
also act as chairman of the Secretariat, which under 
the present constitution has clearly been shorn of much 
of its former power. A Standing Committee is created 
within the Politburo, and it appears that this body is 
intended to take over the functions of the old Central 
Secretariat and function as the controlling body within 
the party. 

With regard to the party membership at large, the 
new constitution attaches great importance to party 
unity, but it also makes provision for party members to 
have their views heard and to enjoy at least nominal 
security from unjust punishment. Party congresses at 
all levels are to be convened annually in the future, in- 
stead of (theoretically) every three years at the central 
level and every two years at the local level as under 
the old constitution. The new constitution renames the 
New Democratic Youth League the Communist Youth 
League and acknowledges, what had long been obvious, 
that it is formally affiliated with the CCP.** 

Apparently for propagandistic purposes, the CCP in- 
vited a handful of non-Communists, such as Soong 
Ching-ling (Mme. Sun Yat-sen) and the Sinkiang 
Uighur, Burhan, to address the congress. More signifi- 
cant were the addresses by delegates representing for- 
eign Communist parties and “workers’ parties,” for 
which were substituted in some cases messages from the 
Central Committees of the parties themselves. Of the 
61 such parties which participated in the congress in 
this way, only six (those of Indonesia, North Vietnam, 
Burma, Chile, Cuba, and Costa Rica) had the texts of 
their addresses and messages broadcast by the New 
China News Agency in full. Of the speeches and mes- 
sages of the remaining 55** only summaries or excerpts 
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were broadcast. This applies even to the speech by 
Mikoyan, the chief Soviet delegate, for the full text of 
which one has to turn to the Soviet press and radio. 

Mikoyan was at great pains to emphasize the com- 
mon Leninist (not Stalinist) outlook and ideology of 
the Soviet and Chinese Communist Parties, their (al- 
leged) solidarity in such important matters as the de- 
Stalinization program, the importance of the Bolshevik 
Revolution as an example for the countries of Asia 
(including China), and the like. The Chinese sum- 
mary of his speech,*’ in addition to abridging it drasti- 
cally, toned down its boastful references to Soviet pre- 
eminence in the Communist world; the Chinese radio 
also gave no summary or excerpts of the message from 
the Soviet Communist Party which Mikoyan read to 
the congress.** 

Only a few of the other speeches or messages from 
abroad require specific mention. The message from 
the Burmese Communist Party seemed to imply, al- 
though it did not actually say, that the party supported 
the Burmese government’s position as against that of 
the CCP in the Sino-Burmese boundary dispute.*® The 
message from the (North) Vietnam Lao Dong (Work- 
ers’ Party), coming at a time when Ho Chi Minh was 
asserting his influence against that of his pro-Chinese 
Communist colleagues led by Truong Chinh, referred 
to “the Socialist camp headed by the Soviet Union”; 
not only is this phrase distasteful to at least some Chi- 
nese Communists, but to be pro-Soviet in North Viet- 
nam is a safe way of being anti-Chinese, since Russia 
is far away but China is all too close. While affirming 
that “the destiny of our two countries is closely bound 
together” and that “the China of today is the Vietnam 
of tomorrow” (a phrase sometimes used by the Chinese 
Communists themselves with reference to their relation- 
ship with the Soviet Union, and therefore one not ne- 
cessarily implying subservience), the message empha- 
sized that the relationship was one of cooperation (i.e., 
not one of subordination) .*° The North Korean dele- 
gate’s speech also referred to “the Socialist camp headed 
by the Soviet Union,”** but the phrase was omitted 
from the summary broadcast from Peking.** 

On September 27, its last day, the congress adopted 
a political resolution and a “proposal” on the Second 
Five Year Plan,** which in effect approved respectively 
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the political report by Liu Shao-ch’i and Chou En-lai’s 
report on the two Five Year Plans. 


New Central Committee 


The results of the elections to the new (Eighth) 
Central Committee were then announced.** The elec- 
tions had actually been held two days earlier, on Sep- 
teraber 25, and an interesting official account is avail- 
ble as to how they were conducted.** According to this 
account, the various delegations had held discussions 
as to possible nominees before the convening of the 
congress. They then “freely” nominated candidates, 
without any restriction on the number of nominees. The 
outgoing Politburo of the Seventh Central Committee 
then discussed the list of nominees with the heads and 
deputy heads of the delegations and “drew from it a 
list of candidates which they submitted to all delegates 
for a first preliminary election by secret ballot.” The 
praesidium of the congress then “suggested” that the 
number of regular Central Committee members be 
fixed at 97 (more than twice the number of regular 
members of the Seventh Central Committee) and the 
number of alternates at 73, and the delegates of course 
agreed. A second preliminary ballot was then taken, and 
an unspecified number of names chosen from the list 
of those just voted on was submitted to the delegates 
on the afternoon of September 25 for a final secret bal- 
lot. The alternates were elected on the following day. 
While this complicated procedure is capable of being 
considered “democratic” (by Communist standards), it 
clearly provided ample opportunity for the elimination 
of unwanted, and the promotion of wanted, candidates 
by the Politburo. 

The list of regular and alternate members elected to 
the Eighth Central Committee* includes all but seven’ 
of the regular members elected to the Seventh in 1945; 
all seven of these exceptions are known or believed to 
be dead. All but four** of the alternate members elected 
in 1945 were also elected to regular or alternate mem- 
bership on the Eighth Central Committee. There is no 
space here for a detailed analysis of the membership 
of the Eighth Central Committee. However, if we com- 
pare the order of precedence (expressed in terms of 
number of votes received in the elections) in the Sev- 
enth and Eighth Central Committees of various promi- 
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nent Chinese Communists, we notice that certain ones‘ 
have risen substantially and that others®® have fallen. 
The significance of these trends is arguable, but it seems 
probable that the number of votes received by a Central 
Committee member reflects his standing both with the 
top leadership and with the rank and file, except in 
some cases where it is mainly a mark of esteem for 
long and faithful work for the party. 

On the evening of September 28, the day after the 
adjournment of the congress, the newly elected Central 
Committee met to elect the new “central organs” of 
the party. The results were as follows:** 

Chairman of the Central Committee: Mao Tse-tung. 
Vice-Chairmen: Liu Shao-ch’i, Chou En-lai, Chu Teh, 
Ch’en Yiin. General Secretary: Teng Hsiao-p’ing. 

Members of the Politburo (17): Mao Tse-tung, Liu 
Shao-ch’i, Chou En-lai, Chu Teh, Ch’en Yiin, Teng Hsiao- 
p’ing, Lin Piao, Lin Po-ch’ii, Tung Pi-wu, P’eng Chen, Lo 
Jung-huan, Chen Yi, Li Fu-ch’un, P’eng Te-huai, Liu Po- 
ch’eng, Ho Lung, Li Hsien-nien. 

Alternate members of the Politburo (6): Ulanfu, Chang 
Wen-t’ien, Lu Ting-i, Ch’en Po-ta, K’ang Sheng, Po I-po. 

Members of the Standing Committee of the Politburo 
(6): Mao Tse-tung, Liu Shao-ch’i, Chou En-lai, Chu Teh, 
Ch’en Yiin, Teng Hsiao-p’ing. 

Members of the Secretariat of the Central Committee 
(6): P’eng Chen, Wang Chia-hsiang, T’an Chen-lin, T’an 
Cheng, Huang K’o-ch’eng, Li Hsiieh-feng. 

Alternate members of the Secretariat (3): 
Yang Shang-k’un, Hu Ch’iao-mu. 

Members of the Control Commission of the Central Com- 
mittee (17): Wang Tsung-wu, Wang Wei-chou, Wang 
Wei-kang, Shuai Meng-chi, Liu Ko-p’ing, Liu Hsi-wu, Liu 
Lan-t’ao, Li Shih-ying, Li Chu-li, Hsiao Hua, Wu Kai- 
chih, Kao K’o-lin, Kao Yang, Ma Ming-fang, Chang Ting- 
ch’eng, Tung Pi-wu, Ch’ien Ying. 

Alternate members of the Control Commission (4): 
Wang Han, Liu Chi-jen, Li Ching-ying, Kung Tzu-jung. 

Secretary of the Control Commission: Tung Pi-wu. Dep- 
uty Secretaries (5): Liu Lan-t’ao, Hsiao Hua, Wang Tsung- 
wu, Ch’ien ying, Liu Hsi-wu. 


Liu Lan-t’ao, 


The probable importance of some of these bodies 
has already been discussed, and it remains only to point 
out the status of certain individuals. Chang Wen-t’ien 
and K’ang Sheng, both of whom had been Politburo 
raembers previously, were demoted to the position of 
alternates. There had been no known cases of alternate 
Politburo members prior to that time; both men also 
ranked considerably lower on the Eighth Central Com- 
mittee than they had on the Seventh. Six new regular 
members (Lo Jung-huan, Chen Yi, Li Fu-ch’un, Liu 
Po-ch’eng, Ho Lung, Li Hsien-nien) had been added 





49 E.g. Ch’en Keng, Ch’en Po-ta, Chou En-lai, Hsii T’e-li, 
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50 E.g. Chang Wen-t’ien, Ch’en Shao-yii, Chu Teh, K’ang 
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Shan. 

51 NCNA, Peking, September 28, 1956. 


to the previous Politburo. The alternates, aside from 
Chang Wen-t’ien and K’ang Sheng, were all new to 
the Politburo. The membership of the new Standing 
Committee of the Politburo is the same as that of the 
former Central Secretariat and is made up of the present 
Chairman, Vice Chairmen, and General Secretary of the 
Central Committee. 

To all outward appearances the congress was a dem- 
onstration of party unity, self-confident strength, and 
a determination (as the editorial comment in the 
People’s Daily put it) “to turn our country from a 
backward agricultural country into an advanced in- 
dustrial one as quickly as possible.”*? It was all these 
things, at least to a considerable extent, but it was also 
something more: it was an attempt by Mao Tse-tung 
to tailor a cloak of “collective leadership” which can 
be slipped on if he is removed from the scene by death 
or retirement, and which he hopes will minimize the 
chances of a bitter struggle for the succession. In com- 
bination with the subsequent response of the CCP to 
events in Poland and Hungary, the congress appeared 
to show that the Chinese Communist leadership intends 
to pursue a policy of carefully controlled “democratiza- 
tion” of the Soviet or Polish type, without letting the 
process get out of hand as it did (from the Communist 
point of view) in Hungary. 
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Collective Learning in 
Com  ‘unist China's 
Universities 

BY THEODORE H. CHEN 


INCE THE BEGINNING of 1956, some degree of re- 

laxation of control and censorship has appeared in 
Communist China, as in several other Communist coun- 
tries. The Communist leaders, aware perhaps of hitherto 
suppressed dissatisfaction with current conditions, in- 
itiated criticisms of certain past policies and encouraged 
the discussion of reform measures. Taking advantage of 
this opportunity, articulate elements of the population 
have not only echoed the official criticisms but also 
brought into the open unpleasant facts not previously 
publicized. 

In education, the new policy has been manifested in 
various ways. A new attitude toward intellectuals was 
proposed to remedy “certain unreasonable features in 
our present employment and treatment of intellectuals.”* 


Professor Chen teaches in the Department of Political Science 
at the University of Southern California, Los Angeles. 


1 Chou En-lai’s report to the Central Committee of the 
Chinese Communist Party on January 14, 1956. See Jen Min 
Jih Pao, Peking, January 30, 1956. 
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Measures were adopted to induce intellectuals to play 
a more active part in “socialist reconstruction.” These 
included higher pay, better working conditions, more 
free time for study, better library and laboratory facili- 
ties, etc. The new slogan “Let all the diverse schools 
of thought contend” was introduced to encourage intel- 
lectuals who had been dismayed by the rigid control of 
thought and the narrow interpretation of Marxism- 
Leninism as the thought pattern which all people must 
unquestioningly accept. 

Within the schools and universities, teachers and 
educators have seized the opportunity to voice their pro- 
test against conditions which they have hitherto been 
compelled to tolerate in silence. They criticize the “blind 
imitation” of Soviet practices in education; they deplore 
the overburdening of the curriculum with too many 
hours of political indoctrination; they condemn the 
“mechanical way” in which teachers lecture according 
to prepared syllabuses and the lack of any “creative 
spirit” on the part of students or teachers. 

Behind the criticisms lies a deep dissatisfaction with 
the great influence of politics on education and with the 
domineering role of the Communist “cadres,” or activ- 
ists, in the schools and universities. An example of this 
is seen in the application of the Communist principle 
of collectivism in education. The writer of this article 
has gathered some of the most trenchant criticisms of 
collectivism in Chinese universities to shc~y how the 
“politicization” of education can be carried to ridicu- 
lous extremes and what severe damage it can produce. 

The Communists believe that collectivism should be 
the guiding principle of social and economic life, and 
that the individual must be a part of a group and 
learn to live collectively. Collectivism is the goal of in- 
dustrial and agricultural reform. It is not surprising 
then that in revamping the educational system the 
Chinese Communists have made an effort to introduce 
collective learning. 

At first, collective learning was promoted by en- 
couraging students to study in groups and engage in 
group projects. Later on, the class organization became 
the chief vehicle for enforcing collective living in 
the universities. Just as in party life the party “organiza- 
tion” is the supreme authority to which all .nust sub- 
mit, so in college life the class “organization” becomes 
the arbiter of ail personal and group affairs; it is the 
guide and mentor as well as the dispenser of author- 
ity and discipline; individuals are required to identify 
themselves completely with the collective and put col- 
lective good above their personal good. 


Playing a dominant role in college life and in the 
class collective are members of the Communist Party 
and the New Democratic Youth League. The students 
speak of the “triangular leadership” which exercises 
great power in college life. It consists of the chairman 
cf the class, the head of the class collective, and the 
official representative of the Youth League. According 
to one writer, these persons control student life even 
more than the authorities of the school.? 


The members of the Party and the Youth League see 
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to it that students live up to the spirit of collectivism. 
Besides, certain cadres are assigned to specific tasks 
of enforcing collective life. Plans and programs are 
first formulated by the cadres and then presented in 
the class meetings for approval, but according to testi- 
monies recently published, the plans are presented with 
the support of such emotionalized slogans as “in the 
spirit of collectivism” and “for the benefit of socialist 
advance,” with the result that no one in the meetings 
dare raise questions and the plans are adopted even 
though most students have no enthusiasm for them.* 

The class collective is sub-divided into “small groups” 
of eight or ten students each. Each “small group” elects 
a chairman and a vice-chairman; in addition, there is a 
recording secretary to keep a record of all group meet- 
ings and a corresponding secretary to make reports to 
the class collective and to keep in touch with other 
small groups. These small groups make it easier to 
check on the behavior of individual students. 


Uniformity of "Self-Study" 


To promote the collective spirit, the class authorities 
want the students to do everything together and to 
study the same subjects at the same time. A “self-study 
schedule” is supposed to be an adaptation of a Soviet 
practice and its original intention was to provide a 
chart showing the assignments, the laboratory work, the 
tests, etc., of the week so that it might be used for the 
purpose of student guidance. But in China, the cadres 
of the class collective have made it a tool of regimenta- 
tion in order to produce a superficial uniformity which 
is interpreted to be the collective spirit. 

The self-study schedule specifies the exact time to be 
spent for each subject regardless of personal interest 
or aptitude or previous background. For example, a 
schedule may provide for “self-study” in physics at 
2:00-3:00 p.m., the study of the day’s assignments in 
Marxism-Leninism at 3:00-4:00, and athletic activities 
at 4:00. No matter whether a student can complete 
his self-study in less than an hour or he may for some 
reason need more than an hour, he must start at the 
prescribed time and stop at the end of the prescribed 
period. At the ringing of the bell at 4:00, all must drop 
everything in order to take up athletic activities.‘ 

The same schedule applies to all members of the 
class, and the cadres are proud of the collective spirit 
thus expressed. The schedule is fixed and admits of no 
individual adjustment. In defense against the charge 
of ignoring individual differences and diversity of in- 
terests, the Communists adopted the slogans of “total 
development” and “balanced development.” They say 
that college education must seek the “balanced develop- 
ment” of three major phases of education: intellectual 
growth, moral development, and health. In their view, 
the intellect is to be developed by “specialized know- 
ledge,” character by political indoctrination, and health 
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by athletic activities. This aim of “total development” 
becomes the rationale for a fixed schedule which directs 
all students to distribute their time and energy in a 
“balanced” way—and in a uniform manner—among the 
various subjects of study and in various activities.® 

“Total development” demands not only the balanced 
development of each student but the balanced develop- 
ment of all members of the class. The latter is achieved 
by striving to bring all members of the class to a set 
standard of achievement. The ideal of the “advanced 
class” or “outstanding class” is held up before all stu- 
dents; the aim is to raise the standards of collective 
achievement to such a level that the class is recognized 
for its advanced standing. The better students are 
assigned to help the less capable so that the average 
level of the class may be raised. This, it is said, is done 
in the spirit of collectivism, for the honor and glory 
of the class collective. In Shantung University, when 
a large number of students of a class failed to make 
the passing grade, the class organization adopted a 
“class plan” and declared that the goal for the fol- 
lowing year would be to have one-third of the class 
make the highest grades for all subjects, one-third 
to attain grades, and to have no failures at all. 
All members of the class were urged to work hard 
toward the common goal.’ 


Regimented Activities 

Collective life encompasses the entire range of cur- 
ricular and extra-curricular activities. There are ac- 
tivities approved and sponsored by the Youth League 
and pressure is exerted on all students to participate in 
them, not only as an indication of the collective spirit, 
but also to show their “political consciousness.” An in- 
vestigation of the work schedule of some 2,600 cadres 
among the students of Peking University revealed that 
many were devoting 10 to 15 hours a week to the 
activities officially sponsored by the League and that 70 
percent of the students in the Chinese Department 
were giving more than 10 hours a week.* The activi- 
ties range from the literacy campaign and various forms 
of “voluntary labor” to catching mice and sparrows as 
a part of the recent campaign to eliminate harmful 
pests. Students are often sent to distant places to take 
up labor projects or other activities. 

Besides, there are numerous meetings to attend: meet- 
ings of the class collective, meetings of small groups, 
meetings for “ideological learning” (which are scheduled 
even for Sundays), and so forth. As is generally known, 
the Communists have a craze for meetings, which to 
them are an expression of collective life and a “demo- 
cratic” method of group discussion. But the inordinate 
time consumed in meetings has now become a serious 
problem with people in all walks of life. Workers have 
complained that they are kept so busy that they have 
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no time for personal affairs. One “labor model” 
recently testified that meetings and promotional activi- 
ties had taken so much time that his actual working 
hours came to a total of no more than 70 days in a 
whole year.° 

Students, too, have been swamped by the over- 
whelming schedule of activities and meetings. The 
pressure is especially great on the officers of the class 
collective and the Youth League and on the numerous 
cadres who assist the officers. In view of the fact that 
the officers and cadres plan the programs, supervise 
their execution, examine and evaluate the record of each 
individual student, and attend meetings for the discus- 
sion of problems, it is easy to see that they can have 
little time for study. Some of the cadres, however, are 
reported to have become so accustomed to the regimen 
that they would feel lost without meetings and would 
not know what to do with free time if they had it. 

The control of the class collective extends to recre- 
ational activities, even to what the students do on the 
week-end. The class or the “small groups” line up their 
members to go to the movie theater, and the head of 
each group calls the roll to see if there are contrary 
individualists who do not appreciate the value of such 
collective living. A student is expected to join the group 
and stand in line even if he has already seen the picture 
and has bought the ticket with the intention of going 
by himself; otherwise he himself to the criticism 
of “separating himself from the collective.” 

If the class collective organizes a dance, everyone 
must join. If he does not care to dance, he must be pres- 
ent anyway and watch his classmates dance. To enforce 
conformity, the leaders or the cadres have gone as 
far as to take out the light bulbs in the dormitory rooms 
or to lock doors of the rooms to make sure that no one 
would stay away from the group.” 

In the Honan Teachers College, a class collective 
decided on one hour of siesta after lunch, and every- 
one was required to start the siesta at the sarne time. 
An inspector was assigned the responsibility of checking 
the names of students as they entered the dormitory 
for the siesta. Everyone was expected to arrive at the 
same time, and one would be considered derelict even 
if he should be only a minute late. It was reported that 
students rushed through their lunch in great tension for 
fear of being late for the siesta, and many a time a stu- 
dent desirous of stopping at the toilet had to give up 
the idea for fear of missing the roll call.** 

In some cases, the “class plan” calls for seeing the 
same movies, singing the same songs, learning the same 
dance steps, and even reading the same novels. Indi- 
vidual interests are not recognized at all. 

A vigorous criticism of the whole system of “col- 
lective learning” and “class collective” was made by 
no less a person than the Minister of Higher Education 
when he spoke to the delegates of the National 
People’s Congress in June 1956." He reported that col- 
lege students are overburdened with a very heavy 
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have no time at all for self-study; the demand for 
uniformity, he said, ignores the interests and welfare 
of individual students. He criticized the use of the 
method of intensive drives and campaigns in the col- 
leges, questioning the assumption that learning could 
be speeded up by such methods. The stress on collective 
living creates a “mass pressure” compelling each stu- 
dent to over-exert himself in studies and in activities 
for “the glory of the collective.” The cadres have “mis- 
interpreted the spirit of collectivism” and enforced 
class plans in ways that amount to compulsion. The 
result, asserted the Minister, is excessive tension in col- 
lege life which causes an increasing number of stu- 
dents to suffer from “neurasthenia, high blood pressure, 
and other ailments.” 

Other educators have seized the opportunity to pro- 
test. One of the most direct criticisms came from the 
Assistant Dean of the Chinese People’s University, a 
“new-type university” which the Communists created 
for training cadres and a “new-type intelligentsia.” The 
rigid control of college students, he said, interferes with 
study and makes the students unhappy.’* The present 
system, he averred, rigidly prescribes the exact use of 
the 24 hours of each day. Everything that a student 
does—the amount of time spent on each subject, the 
length of time for self-study, what activities to take 
up at what time, even when to take a walk in the park 
—must be done according to schedule and in unison 
with the group. Non-conformists are accused of vio- 
lation of the collective spirit and “alienation from the 
masses.” “This manner of demanding collectivism and 
uniformity,” declared the Dean, “constitutes a degree of 
formalism and commandism and creates an unnecessary 
atmosphere of tension for the students.” 


Emulation Drives 


Much of the tension is caused by the emulation drives. 
Mention has been made of the “small groups” as an 
instrument for the enforcement of the plans and regula- 
tions of the class collective. The “small groups” con- 
duct emulation drives aiming at 100 percent or near 
100 percent participation in all activities. The records 
of the various “small groups” are compared with one 
another and every student feels the pressure of helping 
build up a good record for his “small group.” Just as 
the “mass movements” employed in “mobilizing the 
population” have been introduced to the universities 
to stimulate student activities, so the emulation drives 
of industry and farm have been transplanted to the 
campuses. Physically weak students have been goaded 
to plunge themselves into athletic activities in order 
to build up the record of group participation, and 
students unable to keep up with the brighter classmates 
in their studies have felt the to help raise the 
general class level, all in the spirit of collectivism. 

It is also reported that the regimentation and power- 
ful control of the collective leave the students in bewild- 
erment as to what is expected of them. They are a. 
ed to have the group spirit but they are warned 
“sectarianism.” Students are known to be afraid of 


becoming too intimate with close friends, for fear of 
the criticism of forming small cliques inimical to the 
class collective. If they are too quiet they are accused 
of apathy, but if they are too jolly or too sprightly, 
they may be criticized for conduct unbecoming the 
“new youth." One class adopted the slogan, “Kick 
away the stumbling-stones on the path to progress,” and 
woe to the individual who is considered a stumbling- 
stone to collective living. 

There is no doubt that these open criticisms will have 
some effect, and some of the ridiculous practices of the 
past will be corrected. However, the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the indivisibility of education and politics is 
not challenged and education will still be subject to 
party control and to ideological shifts. Certain methods 
of collective learning are condemned, but collectivism 
as a principle has not been questioned. Learning from 
the Soviet Union is still considered the best way of 
improving the educational program.** “Misinterpreta- 
tions” by cadres are criticized, but the cadres will con- 
tinue to exercise a great influence on the campuses 
and the Youth League will still direct many phases of 
college life. As long as these conditions persist, new 
evils are likely to rise and the educators will at best be 
technicians carrying out the plans and programs of the 
Party and the Government. In the determination of 
major policies and in the management of college life 
in general, there are time when educators become no 
more than spectators, watching from the sidelines. To 
be sure, they may influence events to some extent by 
cheering or booing as occasions may permit them to 
do so, or they may be asked at times to play limited 
roles, but they have little opportunity to direct the edu- 
cative process according to their professional knowledge 
and judgment. 

In expenditures for education and the provision of 
educational facilities the Chinese Communists can boast 
of an impressive record. There are more schools and 
colleges in China and more students enrolled in them 
than ever before. But education is supported for one 
purpose: to make the individuals efficient and faithful 
servants of the state and supporters of the Communist 
cause. The essence of what is called “Communist moral- 
ity” is that the individual must sacrifice his personal 
interests for those of the group or the collective. Stu- 
dents are told that it is their duty to answer the call of 
the state and the Communist Party. He does not choose 
his college or his field of study; he is assigned by the 
state to take a certain course in a certain institution. 
The state makes its plans and decides how many stud- 
dents should take up what courses of study each year. 
Upon graduation, each student is assigned a specific job. 
It may be far away from home or it may not suit his 
agg plans; but the needs of the state come first, and 

e is told that it is his patriotic duty to accept what- 
ever position the state assigns to him. 

Like the farmer, the laborer, the industrialist, the 
trader, the business people, and all other people, the 
students are merely members of the great powerful 
collective, the state, and their supreme duty is to fulfill 
the plans of the state. i 





13 “Kao-Teng Hsueh-Hsiao Chiao-Shih Tui Ch’uan-Mien 
Fa-Chan Chiao-Yu Ti I-Chien,” Kuang Ming Jih Pao, June 
18, 1956. 
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14 See note 2. 
15 Loe. cit. 
16 See note 5. 





Crisis in North Viet-Nam 


BY BERNARD B. FALL 


—avatl EVENTs in the Near East and Hungary have 
obscured the fact that the Communist government 
of the Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam* (DRVN) 
has undergone a period of upheaval that shook the 
foundations of the regime and is likely to have serious 
consequences in the future. Like the crises in Hungary 
and Poland, the final outbreaks were desperate at- 
tempts by the population to find relief from the ex- 
tremely harsh political and economic measures. 

In the area of Viet-Nam under the control of the 
Democratic Republic, particular emphasis had been 
placed during the past two years upon the total elimina- 
tion of the landowners through a land reform program 
in three phases: (1) “mass mobilization,” or psycho- 
logical preparation of the population for mass trials 
and elimination of the landlords and rich peasants; 
(2) liquidation of the landlords and rich peasants and 
expropriation of large estates a d lands belonging to 
churches, pagodas and “traitors and colonialists”; and 
(3) the redistribution of land to the landless peasants, 
along with the beginnings of land collectivization.* 

Land reform proceedings were not handled by the 
regular administrative organs of the government, but 
were entrusted to specially-created Land Reform Com- 
mittees attached to the administration at every echelon 
and topped by a Central Land Reform Committee with 
Prime Minister Pham Van Dong as chairman. Other 
members of the Committee included Truong Chinh, 
Secretary General of the Dang Lac-Dong or Labor 
(i.e, Communist) Party, and Ho Viet Thang, Vice- 
Minister of Agriculture and Forestry. Non-judicial 
“trials” of landlords and other peasants guilty of own- 
ing too much land were held throughout the northern 
zone with the help of Special Land Reform Tribunals 
and mobile land reform teams. In the words of a re- 
sponsible French news source, the land reform “. . . was 
carried out in an excessively brutal manner by inex- 
perienced cadres mostly originating from the armed 





Mr. Fall, a French specialist on Indochina, is Professorial 
Lecturer in Political Science at Howard University, Washing- 
ton, an associate of Systems Analysis Corporation, Washington, 
and author of The Viet-Minh Regime. 





1 It controls the territory of Viet-Nam located north of 
the 17th parallel by virtue of the cease-fire agreement signed 
at Geneva in July 1954. 

2 For a detailed treatment of the land reform procedures, 
see Bernard B. Fall, The Viet-Minh Regime (2nd ed.), I.P.R. 
New York, 1956, pp. 118-135. 
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forces, who had only received a few weeks’ training 
[in land reform problems] prior to being sent into the 
villages, their heads full of badly-assimilated theories.”* 
Communist sources themselves have vividly described 
land reform “trials” of landlords.* 

The reforms, already handicapped by the manner 
in which they were carried out, happened to come 
when North Viet-Nam was suffering from a succession 
of bad crops due alternately to typhoons and floods, 
with the result that the food situation in the area— 
delicate enough in normal times—was further aggra- 
vated and resulted in occasional clashes with the land 
reform teams in the Hanoi region as well as in the 
“rice basket” province of Nghé An and Thanh Hoa. 
On June 29, 1956, Nhan Dan (The People), organ of 
the Dang Lao-Dong, admitted that “besides the agita- 
tors who have sabotaged the land reform . . . a certain 
number of persons not classified as landowners . 
have opposed themselves to the people. . . .” However, 
the situation had deteriorated beyond the point where 
words alone could help. 

On August 17, 1956, President Ho Chi Minh him- 
self, in a letter addressed to “Our Compatriots on the 
Farms,” admitted that “errors had been committed in 
realizing the unity of the peasants [and]. . . in the re- 
form of agricultural organizations, as well as in the 
agricultural taxation policy,” and promised redress to 
those who had been erroneously classified as landlords 
or rich peasants or who had been otherwise wronged by 
arbitrary decisions of Communist cadres. 

New and better trained cadres (can-bo) were dis- 
patched to various points of tension to redress the most 
urgent cases of injustice; several hundred landowners 
were released from various prison camps and greater 
freedom of discussion was allowed, at least for a time. 
But here, as in Poland or Hungary, the government was 
not fully able to control the change of policy. Now that 
at least a partial failure of the land reform was a matter 
of public record, a scapegoat had to be found: the Cen- 
tral Land Reform Committee was singled out for 
public blame. 


It remains as yet a matter of conjecture whether 





3 Georges Chaffard, “Le gouvernement nord-vietnamien 
doit affronter 4 son tour le mécontentement populaire,” Le 
Monde (weekly ed.) Paris, December 5, 1956. 

4 See the review of Joseph R. Starobin’s Eyewitness in 
Indochina in Pacific Affairs, September 1954, pp. 284-285. 
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events in Eastern Europe and Viet-Nam coincided acci- 
dentally or not. However, it is already apparent that 
the DRVN had chosen the month of October 1956 for 
a house-cleaning that was long overdue. Within a 
period of less than four weeks, several important meet- 
ings of the Council of Ministers took place in Hanoi, 
along with extraordinary sessions of the enlarged Cen- 
tral Committee of the Lao-Dong, the Central Military 
Committee, the Central Committee of the “Viet-Nam 
Fatherland Front,” and of the Vietnamese Youth Union, 
to name but a few. 

Actions were taken on both a political and an ad- 
ministrative plane. The Lao-Dong’s Secretary General, 
Truong Chinh, severely criticized himself for the short- 
comings of the land reform program before the Tenth 
Enlarged Session of the Central Committee of the Lao- 
Dong. According to a terse announcement of Radio 
Hanoi on October 29, 1956, Ho Chi Minh was unani- 
mously elected Secretary General of the Lao-Dong in 
replacement of Truong Chinh. Furthermore, Ho Viet 
Thang was reduced from member of the Central Com- 
mittee to the rank of ordinary party member. Le Van 
Luong, also a member of the ill-fated Central Land 
Reform Committee and of the Central Committee of 
the Lao-Dong, as well as head of the Party’s Central 
Organization Board, was demoted to candidate mem- 
ber of the Party’s Central Committee. 

On the administrative level, Ho Viet Thang and 
Le Van Luong who, in addition to their party positions 
had also held the posts of Vice-Minister of Agriculture 
and Director of Administrative Affairs in the Office of 
the Prirne Minister, respectively, were summarily dis- 
missed from these posts. 

Conjectures have arisen as to whether this sudden 
demotion of Truong Chinh and his closest aides has 
in fact a deeper meaning than merely that of eliminat- 
ing a group which had become unpopular because of 
the mistakes committed by the regime itself. In the 
past Ho Chi Minh and the commander-in-chief of the 
Viet-Nam People’s Army (VPA), General Vo Nguyen 
Giap, have been described as representing a “national- 
communist” wing of the Lao-Dong, as against Truong 
Chinh’s pro-Peiping leanings. A year ago, when Ho Chi 
Minh relinquished the premiership to Pham Van Dong 
and kept only the presidency of the DRVN for him- 
self, voices were heard to the effect that the “pro- 
Peiping” faction had won out over the “national-com- 
munist” clique. If this theory were true, then Ho Chi 
Minh’s re-emergence as both the head of state and the 
chief of the Communist Party would mean a sudden 
alteration of the whole set of relations existing between 
the DRVN and Red China. There are thus far no in- 
dications to support such a view, with the possible ex- 
ception. of veiled references to the future prevention of 
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“mistakes due to great-power chauvinism” in recent 
talks between Chou En-lai and Pham Van Dong.* 

To all outward appearances at least, Truong Chinh 
has not completely fallen into disgrace. He is still a 
member of the Central Committee of the Lao-Dong 
and carries out various official functions. For example, 
he represented the party at the funeral of Major Gen- 
eral Nguyen Son on October 21, 1956,° and he pre- 
sented the party politburo’s viewpoint on events in 
Egypt on November 9. Thus his position appears more 
like that of Malenkov in Russia than that of, say, 
Rakosi in Hungary. 

Throughout the countryside of northern Viet-Nam, 
particularly in the traditionally rebellious areas of the 
Fourth Interzone (the provinces of Thanh Hoa, Nghé 
An and Ha Tinh), the corrective actions of the govern- 
ment came too slowly and too late. A dramatic session 
of the DRVN Council of Ministers was held late in 
October in Hanoi to consider the explosive situation. 
After an initial attempt at covering up once more the 
failures of the administration, the government made 
public the gist of the cabinet discussions. In addition to 
admitting once more the failures of the land reform, the 
government now admitted that the reformers, in their 
zeal, had gone beyond the scope and intent of the law: 
“. . . the land reform laws adopted by the National As- 
sembly have not been scrupulously adhered to. The laws 
of the State have not been respected. The regime of 
democratic legality has been encroached upon.” At the 
same time, the government now deprived the local land 
reform committees of their virtual life-and-death powers 
and reduced them to advisory “study organs.” A further 
decree, issued directly by the Office of the Prime Min- 
ister on December 4, deprived the Central Land Re- 
form Committee of the right to give direct orders to 
the lower land reform committees and reserved the 
power to do so to the Prime Minister himself. 

The earlier cabinet meeting also abolished the hated 
Special People’s Tribunals and formally promised re- 
dress for excesses committed by such tribunals in the 
name of justice. Promises were made to overhaul the 
entire judiciary so as to “insure the people’s democratic 





5 Chou En-lai visited Hanoi from November 18 to Novem- 
ber 22, 1956, probably to discuss additional economic aid, 
which the DRVN needs badly to tide it over the present crisis, 
and also to re-evaluate relations between the DRVN and 
Communist China in view of the new situation in Eastern 
Europe. 

6 Nguyen Son, alias Hong Thuy (real name Vu Nguyen 
Dac, born 1908 in Bac Ninh), was one of Viet-Nam’s oldest 
Communists. A member of the Chinese Communist Party, he 
fought in China from 1925 until 1945, and participated in 
the Long March. From 1945 until 1947 he was Chairman of 
the Nam-Bo (South Viet-Nam) Administrative Committee. 
From 1947 on he was military commander and political com- 
missar of the vital Fourth Interzone. 
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rights and to strengthen the basis of democratic legal- 
ity.” Furthermore, the government reaffirmed the “su- 
premacy of the National Assembly as an administrative 
organ” over the various party authorities that had as- 
sumed quasi-governmental powers over the years and 
promised new elections in 1957 for the local legislatures 
and administrative bodies, since in many areas such 
bodies either had not been elected at all or had been 
elected under very unfavorable conditions in 1947 and 
1948." Lastly, the government promised an improvement 
of living conditions for farmers and workers “in keep- 
ing with the financial possibilities of the State.” 

When these facts became known throughout the coun- 
tryside (they had been broadcast over the government- 
controlled radio on November 3 and 4), the farmers 
and small landowners, who for two years or more had 
suffered under the heavy hand of the local land reform 
committees, now found officially confirmed what they 
had known all along: that they had been mistreated by 
an arbitrary and oppressive bureaucracy. It is only sur- 
prising that popular indignation did not express itself 
in rebellions on an even larger scale than those which 
eventually occurred in Nghé An Province after No- 
vember 5. 

Nghé An and its neighboring provinces have a long 
record of fierce nationalism. It had fought on longer 
than any other region against French colonial pene- 
tration in ‘+= ten-year “Revolt of the Intellectuals” in 
the 1880’s. 1.0 Chi Minh, Vo Nguyen Giap and other 
leaders originated there. It was the landless farmers of 
the Nghé An who, in 1930 and 1931, organized village 
revolutionary committees—conveniently dubbed as the 
“Soviets of Nghé An” by Communist propaganda—and 
marched unarmed against French troops. During the 
Indochina war of 1946-54, the Fourth Interzone, with 
its rice surplus, raw materials and relatively well-edu- 
cated population, was one of the Viet-Minh’s main bas- 
tions and one into which no French troops had pene- 
trated since 1946. In fact, the territory was considered 
so thoroughly permeated by Communist ideas that the 
DRVN had begun to establish Soviet-type collective 
farms there in 1954. That open revolt against the re- 
gime should nevertheless take place in this area suggests 
the depth of popular resentment against the Hanoi 
government. 

The available information indicates that farmers in 
the predominantly Catholic Quynh Luu huyen (dis- 
trict), 35 miles north of the provincial capital of Vinh, 
when apprised of the new policy of the Government, 
decided to march upon the district headquarters to air 
their grievances and demand immediate redress. Re- 
gional troops of the 325th Infantry Division, in platoon 


strength, were sent to Quynh Yen village along with 
some representatives of the Awyen administrative com- 
mittee “to explain to the compatriots the Government’s 
policy.” However, the indignant populace overwhelmed 
and disarmed the troops during the night of November 
5 and now did to them what had been done to them- 
selves for years: they forced the troops and party 
cadres publicly to confess their crimes and sign a pre- 
pared statement to that effect. 

Between November 5 and November 13, the rebellion 
spread to the whole district and four columns, totalling 
perhaps 10,000 rebellious peasants, began to converge 
upon the district administrative headquarters. There 
are some indications that by then the rebellion had 
spread to neighboring districts, but now the thoroughly- 
alarmed Hanoi government decided to commit the 
battle-hardened 304th Infantry Division to the job of 
sealing off the insurrectionary area and to crush the 
rebellion by military force. According to a declaration 
made on November 29 by President Ngo Dinh Diem, 
head of the Vietnamese National Government in Saigon, 
a team of the International Control Commission (ICC), 
which supervises the enforcement of the 1954 cease-fire, 
passed trough Quynh Luu on November 9 and was 
handed a series of petitions demanding ICC support 
for the liberation of arrested family members, restitu- 
tion of illegally-seized property, and the right to be 
informed about world events as well as the right to 
circulate freely.* There is no evidence that this petition 
was acted upon by the ICC or that a subsequent letter 
sent by the Vietnamaese Government in Saigon to the 
United Nations resulted in any action by that body. 

On November 14, troops of the 304th Division re- 
captured Quynh Yen, and by November 22 regained full 
control of the area. Similar smaller disturbances in the 
Haiphong area and in the Hong-Quang coal mining 
area (where workers had presented grievances against 
low living standards) were dealt with locally. 

There is evidence that local religious grievances were 
involved in the uprisings. In fact, Radio Hanoi, in an 
unusual burst of candor, announced on November 22 
that “In the agrarian reform, we have committed er- 
rors, including errors in the observance of freedom of 
reiigion. The people in general and the Catholic citi- 
zens in particular want these errors corrected. These 
are legitimate demands.” The Government announced 
simultaneously that 16.9 million dong (about $5,000) 
had been granted for the restoration of Catholic 
churches destroyed by the war or typhoons in Thanh- 
Hoa, and that another 31.8 million dong had been 
granted to a Catholic seminary in the area. Reports on 
the area subsequently made public by the DRVN 





7 See Bernard B. Fall, “Local Administration under the 
Viet-Minh,” Pacific Affairs, March 1954. 
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8 Embassy of Viet-Nam (Washington), News from Viet- 
Nam, December 1, 1956, 
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placed great emphasis upon the happiness of the Catho- 
lics in Nghé An, and asserted that churches, particularly 
those of the formerly rebellious area, are “crowded with 
Catholics coming to prayer.” However, the very insist- 
ence with which Hanoi news media continued to deny 
Western reports on the uprising, in general and in de- 
tail, until well into January 1957 shows how much con- 
cern this revolt must have caused in Government circles. 
Another type of unrest which may prove even more 
dangerous to the regime has arisen in the meantime— 
that of a press which refuses to be entirely gagged. On 
December 10, Nhan Dan violently attacked another 
Hanoi newspaper, Nhan Van,* published by the Minh 
Duc Publishing House. Jn one of the issues of Nhan 
Van there appeared a story of Tran Dan, a member of 
the “People’s Army” whose life was described in such 
a way “as to make the reader see that a talented and 
clear life is being trampled upon.” Another article, en- 
titled “The Story of a Few Persons who Committed 
Suicide,” apparently dealt with an actual news item of 
people driven to suicide by continued persecutions. 
Among the other “crimes” charged against Nhan Van 
was to have stated that “the ugly causes of the events in 
Poland and Hungary are the lack of democracy.” And 
the editorialist of the Communist party orran candidly 
admitted that, after having read Nhan J an’s descrip- 
tions of the regime, one could ask: “Who could love a 
regime like that depicted in the five issues of Nhan 
Van?” and cites a group of pupils of the Chu An High 
School in Hanoi who, after reading the paper, said: 
“Inside us we sensed a feeling of doubt and hatred for 
the [Lao-Dong] Party and the regime which had 
trampled on a man and stifled literature. . . . We felt 
that everything we had previously thought about the 
troops and Communist fighters was wrong.”*® It is thus 
small wonder that a Presidential Decree was promul- 
gated on December 14 which put considerable restraints 
upon whatever was left of free discussion. In its pre- 
amble, the decree points out that the “press under our 
regime . . . is a tool of struggle for the people. It must 
serve the interests of the country and the people, [and] 
safeguard the People’s Democratic Regime. . . .””* 





9 See “The Ho Chi Minh Way” in The Economist (Lon- 
don), January 5, 1957, pp. 38-42. The author of this article 
explains Nhan Van as meaning “humanism” but according to 
Vietnamese Embassy officials in Washington the correct trans- 
lation of Nhan Van is “The People Asks.” 

10 Xuan Truong, “Opposing Slander and Distortion,” in 
Nhan Dan, Hanoi, December 10, 1956. 

11 Nhan Van apparently did not survive the promulgation 
of the new law on “freedom” of the press. On December 10, 
1956, in perfect timing with the article by Xuan Truong in 
Nhan Dan, five hundred printing workers in Hanoi passed 
a resolution strongly censuring Nhan Van for its “destructive” 
attitude. Its next issue, though ready for publication, was 
never printed. See The Economist, loc. cit., p. 41. 
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As the situation appears in January 1957, the DRVN 
has weathered another severe internal crisis—the previ- 
ous one being the change from the old “Stalin-line.” 
In fact, thus far the DRVN has always been able, per- 
haps because of its peripheral position relative to the 
center of Communist power, to profit from the crises 
of its fellow Communist states. In the present case, it 
was able to prepare the change in its internal eco- 
nomic policies—with minor political concessions thrown 
in, mainly to appease a few intellectuals and retain the 
good will of the Asian neutral nations—during the late 
summer of 1956, without any outside pressure. When 
the operation was finally made public on October 30, 
the political and administrative machine was well geared 
to deal with the changeover, with the Viet-Nam People’s 
Army on the alert to meet such emergencies as the Nghé 
An rebellion. 

There are solid indications, indeed, that the Army 
was most reluctant to accept the idea of a changeover 
under the present circumstances. According to Nhan 
Dan of November 9, several of the 600 delegates of all 
major VPA commands who met with General Giap at 
the session of the General Military Committee, “ex- 
pressed fears that the Central Committee of the Lao- 
Dong and the General Military Committee did not 
have full knowledge of the situation prevailing through- 
out the countryside and among the [VPA] units . . . so 
they cautioned the congress [of milita.y delegates] 
against some points in the resolutions . . .” which ad- 
mitted the past mistakes of the regime. It is not unlikely 
that the regime now privately recognizes the correctness 
of this estimate. On the whole, however, the DRVN 
regime has again demonstrated its ability to adapt to 
changing circumstances. Now, after a brief period of 
comparative relaxation of pressure, the new “hard” line 
advocated both in Peiping and Moscow has found a 
receptive echo among the rulers of North Viet-Nam, 
and their intransigent attitude will no doubt be rein- 
forced by the failure of the United Nations and the 
Western powers to give effective support to the anti- 
Communist rebels in Hungary. 
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A MILITARY HISTORY OF MODERN CHINA: 1924- 
1949. By F. F. Liu. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1956. 312 pp. $6.00. 


This book fills an important gap in our knowledge of con- 
temporary China. The author, a former Nationalist officer, 
combines personal experiences with confidential interviews, 
classified Chinese documents, German, Japanese, and English 
sources to present an objective account of military events dur- 
ing the mainland rule of Chiang Kai-shek. 





The title does the book less than justice, for it is much more 
than a military chronicle. Dr. Liu traces the impact upon 
political developments of military forces, both human and 
historical, from the inception of the Whampoa Academy in 
1924 to the chaos of civil war following the Japanese sur- 
render. He attacks the consequences of rule by military clique, 
while crediting the charisma of Chiang Kai-shek with welding 
unity at the time of Japanese challenge. The book offers ma- 
terial refuting widely-held beliefs such as the charge that 
Nationalist armies never won battles or enjoyed good general- 
ship, that the Chinese Communist forces bore the brunt of 
fighting against Japan, and that American policy during and 
after the Marshall mission was the primary cause of National- 
ist defeat. Dr. Liu writes as a partisan of no cause except that 
of a free China in the broadest sense of the term. 

For the general reader certain shortcomings must be noted. 
Almost no material is offered on the important anti-Communist 
campaigns during the so-called “Kiangsi period,” 1930-34. 
Both the Japanese strategy in Manchuria and the Sian incident 
of 1936 receive scanty treatment, The absence of good maps 
is sorely felt in the detailed discussions of campaigns against 
the Japanese and later against the Communists. 

These shortcomings are minor, however. Dr. Liu’s per- 
spective includes the future and here his work is highly sug- 
gestive concerning basic material and human problems which 
limit Chinese Communist power. At the same time he does not 
deny the ability of the Communists to learn from Nationalist 
mistakes. The wheel has come full circle. Russian advisers 
sparked the reborn Chinese revolution in 1924, to be succeeded 
by German and United States mentors. Now China once again 
is learning from its Soviet neighbors. This book gives ample 
evidence of the limitations inherent in any foreign advisory 
program. Only the gradual evolution of modern military leader- 
ship functioning in a rational and responsible manner can 
provide China with the direction necessary to fashion formid- 
able power. In Dr. Liu’s opinion the absence of this leader- 
ship brought about the collapse of the Nationalist regime. 


Michigan State University ALLEN S. WHITING 


THE LOYAL AND THE DISLOYAL: Social Boundaries of 
Patriotism and Treason. By Morton Grodzins. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1956. 320 pp. $4.00. 


A study of the relocation of Japanese Americans during the 
Second World War (published under the title Americans Be- 
trayed, Chicago, 1949) and the questions raised by more re- 
cent involvements of the United States government in prob- 
lems of disloyalty have induced the author to go more deeply 
into the meaning and manifestations of loyalty. He challenges 
the contention that under al] circumstances national loyalty 
must be superior to all others, and he demonstrates the posi- 
tive good that springs from a diversity of loyalties even though 
they must at times come into conflict. 

One of the chapters is devoted to the injustices which he 
saw perpetrated during the war—often quite innocently— 
against loyal Americans of Japanese descent when they 
struggled for a personal integrity which it was all but im- 
possible for them to achieve; for they were confronted with 
alternatives that are unreal and were not allowed to preserve 
the very loyalties to family and group that make for good 
citizenship in a democracy. It is well to be reminded of these 
happenings, already liable to be forgotten as the nation’s 
attention is focused on new and even more indiscriminate 
lists of individuals and institutions whose reactions to public 
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charges of disloyalty cannot as yet be easily appraised. Not 
only in the United States but throughout the world the ideas 
here set forth sanely and without prejudice have yet to gain 
ground: that in a modern society the individual is bound to 
give his allegiance to many groups; that national and non- 
national loyalties, in particular, need not be consistent to the 
last degree to exercise a beneficent influence; that the con- 
cept of loyalty is necessarily elastic; that a degree of com- 
partmentalization of loyalties comes naturally to the active 
mind; and, not least, that it lies within the power of national 
governments to make it easy for the individual to weave his 
diverse loyalties into a strand of unforced but profound love 
for his country. 


Yonkers, N. Y. BRUNO LASKER 





IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS 


A Wor-tp on THE Move. A Pictorial History of Colo- 
nialism and Nationalism in Asia and North Africa, 
1900-1955. Compiled by J. M. Remein and W. F. 
Werthcim. 675 illustrations. 268 pp. $7.59. 
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